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him. In Apuleius, too, the irate god flies from 
Psyche, leaving her a prey to remorse. In Par- 
Unupl&s, on the contrary, Melior is, indeed, wroth, 
but a marriage finally ensues. 



Milton A. Buchanan. 



University of Chicago. 



CYNEWTJLF, Christ 1320. 

In the note on synrust in my edition, reproduced 
from Mod. Lang. Notes, I was not able to refer 
the idea to an earlier source than Prudentius. I 
should have done better to turn to Gregory the 
Great, or rather to the 24th chapter of Ezekiel. 
The passage in Gregory is (Migne 77. 71) : 

'Hinc rursum scriptum est [Ezek. 24. 12] : 
" Multo labore sudatum est, et non exivit de ea 
nimia rubigo ejus, neque per ignein." Ignem 
quippe nobis tribulationis admovet, ut in nobis 
rubiginem vitiorum purget ; sed nee per ignem 
rubiginem amittimus, quando et inter flagella vitio 
non caremus.' 

The passage from Gregory is thus translated by 
Alfred (Sweet's ed., 269. 11-17) : 

'Bi S&m ilean is eft awriten : " Dser wses suISe 
suiolic gesuinc, and tSser wses micel swat agoten, 
and Seah ne meahte monn him of animan Sone 
miclan rust, ne furSum mid fyre ne meahte hiene 
mon aweg adon." He us stiereS mid fyres broce, 
fortSsemtSe he wolde from us adon Sone rust urra 
untSeawa, ^ic we Seah for oaem broce tSses fyres 
nyllatS alsetan from us o*set rust Sara unnyttra 
weorca, Sonne we on tSiere suingellan nyllaS gebet- 
an ure unfieawas.' 

Ezekiel begins the use of the word in 24. 6 : 
' Vffl civitati sanguinum, olhe cujus rubigo in ea 
est, et rubigo ejus non exivit de ea ' ; and con- 
tinues it in 24. 11, leading up to the verse quoted 
by Gregory : ' Pone quoque earn super prunas 
vacuam, ut incalescat, et liquefiat ass ejus ; et con- 
fletur in medio ejus inquinamentum ejus, et con- 
sumatur rubigo ejus.' 

Jerome, in his commentary on Ezekiel (Migne 
25. 226), makes rubigo = malitia. 

It appears from the foregoing that my conjec- 
ture that rubigo, rather than aerugo, underlies 
Cynewulf's word, is corroborated by the verses in 
Ezekiel, and their interpretation by Latin com- 
mentators. 

Albeet S. Cook. 

Yale University. 



SOME NOTES ON La Constante Amarilis 

OF CHRISTOVAL SUAKEZ DE 

FIGUEKOA. 

The pastoral romances were received with great 
favour in Spain in the latter part of the sixteenth 
and early part of the seventeenth century. Many 
illustrious poets, among them Cervantes and Lope 
de Vega, followed in the footsteps of the Portu- 
guese Jorge de Montemayor, who had introduced 
this new form of literature into Spain. Suarez 
de Figueroa's pastoral romance, La Constante 
Amarilis, was published at Valencia, 1609, and 
the Aprobaeion was signed August 1, of that year. 
Figueroa himself did not seem to think highly of 
his work, but it was praised by Cervantes in the 
Viaje del Parnaso : 

" Figueroa estotro, el Doctorado, 
Que canto de Amarili la Constancia 
En dulce prosa, y verso regalado." 1 

In 1614 a French translation of the Constante 
Amarilis by N. Lancelot, was printed at Lyon. 

According to our eyes, the pastoral romances 
have many faults. We complain of their arti- 
ficiality and of their incongruities, just as the 
authors themselves must have done, for no one 
laughed at them more heartily than Cervantes, in 
his Coloquio de los Perros. However, in Spain, 
the pastoral romances served a capital purpose, 
they allowed the poet to celebrate his patron or 
his friends with enough disguise to prevent the 
flattery from being too apparent Montemayor 
is the protagonist of his Diana," under the 
name of Sireno, and Lope de Vega tells us that 
Diana was a lady of Valencia de Don Juan. 8 
Cervantes followed suit and introduced some of 
his friends as shepherds in the Galatea. Lope de 
Vega celebrated the young Duke Antonio de Alba 

1 According to Barrera, Nueva Biografia de Lope de Vega, 
p. 307, Figueroa is the "forte calvo euidam, tuberosi admo- 
dwm wltus" mentioned in the Expostulate Spongioe. It is 
interesting as giving us the only hint we have of the per- 
sonal appearance of our author. Qemencin, note to Don 
Quixote, vol. VJ, p. 441, conjectured that the Amarilis of 
Figueroa was, perhaps, the actress Maria de Cordoba, 
merely from the fact, I presume, that the actress was gen- 
erally known under the name of Amarilis. 

a Ticknor, Historia de la literaiura espafvola. Sp. trans- 
lation, Vol. m, p. 277. 

3 Dorotea, Act n, scene ii ; Ticknor, idem. 
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as Anfriso in his Arcadia, and he himself ap- 
peared as Belardo, a poetical name he had as- 
sumed at the beginning of his career.* In intro- 
ducing well-known personages into his story, 
Figueroa merely followed tradition. 

He tells us the history of the composition of the 
Condante Amarilis in his Passagero, which ap- 
peared in 1617. 6 He says that some years before, 
a friend had come to him and begged him to cele- 
brate the beauty and constancy of his sweetheart 
in a pastoral romance like the Galatea or Arcadia. 
The lover was so persistent that Figueroa was 
obliged to accept the task, which was not at all 
congenial to him. He was forced to work rap- 
idly, for the lover constantly annoyed him and 
urged him to finish the story as soon as possible. 
In two months the book was completed, though 
the author was far from satisfied with it, owing to 
the haste with which it had been written. 

In the prologue to the reader," Figueroa tells us 
his intention was to celebrate the constancy and 
suffering of two persecuted lovers, from the begin- 
ning of their lives until their happy marriage. 
In his dedication of the book to D. Vincencio 
Guerrero, Marques de Montebelo, he says : 
"These discourses contain a recent story of such 
worthy love, that the most ardent lovers can learn 
from it to attain what they desire by long suf- 
fering." 

The outline of the story of the Condante 
Amarilis is quite simple. Damon, a shepherd 
from the banks of the Pisuerga, comes to a fair 
and spacious plain, three leagues from Madrid, 
where the shepherds and shepherdesses under the 
leadership of Menandro, devote themselves to rustic 
life and more particularly to love-making. Damon 
is kindly received by Menandro, who promises to 
take him under his protection and who tells him 
the sad story of his love affairs. He had fallen 
passionately in love with his cousin Amarilis, who 
was shut up in a convent, and they had promised 
to marry each other. However, the match was 
bitterly opposed by the family of Amarilis ; the 
affair was brought to the King's attention and 
both Menandro and Amarilis were kept in con- 

*H. A. Eennert, Life of Lope de Vega, p. 102, also 
Spanish Pastoral Romances, Baltimore, 1892, p. 70, note. 
6 El Passagero, Madrid, 1617, tol. 96-97 b. 
6 The references are to the edition of Madrid, 1781. 



finement. Near the end of the book, we are told 
that Menandro' s wedding would soon be cele- 
brated, for a dispensation had been received from 
the Pope, allowing the cousins to marry. We have 
here all the elements of a romantic love story ; 
namely, abduction of a girl from a convent, con- 
sequent disgrace, King's displeasure, blood rela- 
tionship makes union still more difficult, and then 
the dew ex maehina appears to untie the knot, a 
dispensation from the Pope arrives. This looks 
like pure fiction, but as we shall see, it is an 
absolutely true story. 

The marriage celebrated by Figueroa in La 
Condante Amarilis was that of D. Juan Andres 
Hurtado de Mendoza with dona Maria de Carde- 
nas, daughter of D. Bernardino de Cardenas, 
Duque de Maqueda, and of dona Luisa Man- 
rique de Lara, Duquesa de Nagera. Both parties 
belonged to the highest nobility of Spain. D. 
Juan Andres de Mendoza was a son of D. Garcia 
Hurtado de Mendoza, fourth Marques de Cafiete, 
whose heroic deeds in Chile are told in Ercilla's 
Araucana,' 1 Pedro de Ofia's Araueo Domado and 
in other epic poems and dramas. When his love- 
affair with Dona Maria de Cardenas (Amarilis) 
took place, D. Juan Andres was about forty-three 
years old, and had already been twice married, the 
first time to dona Maria Pacheco, by which mar- 
riage he had a son, D. Garcia de Mendoza, and 
the second time to dona Maria de la Cerda. 8 Our 
sources of information in regard to the love-affair 
of Menandro and Amarilis are Cabrera de C6r- 
doba's Belaeiones and Figueroa' s life of D. Garcia 
de Mendoza, the father of D. Juan Andres. 
These accounts agree so closely with the story as 
told in La Condante Amarilis that there can be no 
doubt as to the identity of the leading characters. 

' The heroic deeds of the Marquis de Cafiete are told in 
the Araueuna, it is true, bnt the name of the Marquis is 
rarely mentioned. The lukewannness of Ercilla is due to 
the harsh and unjust manner in which he was treated by 
the Marquis. Indeed, the objections which Suarez de 
Figueroa found to the Araucana were : 1) "que call6 a D. 
Garcia Hurtado de Mendoza en su Araucana ; 2 ) que este 
silencio pracedi6 de la ingratitud de su ammo, obligado 
por otra parte de muchos f avores, que habia recibido de su 
mano ; 3) que su historia qued6 como ap6crifa." See the 
introduction to the ed. of the Araucana, Madrid, 1781, 
vol. i, p. xxi. 

8 Lopez de Haro, Nobiliaro, rr, p. 353. 
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Damon, the shepherd from the banks of the 
Pisuerga, is Figueroa himself. 9 On page 19 of 
the Obnstante Amarilis, we are told that Menandro 
loved with firm intention and promise of marriage, 
the peerless Amarilis. Cabrera de Cordoba, in 
his delightful Relaciones, in a letter dated Madrid, 
September 29, 1607, gives us our first information 
about this third matrimonial venture of D. Juan 
Andres de Mendoza : 

"Ha sucedido que la duquesa de Nagera tenia 
su hija mayor Dona Maria en un Monasterio de 
Torrijos, y por algunos medios que hubo don Hur- 
tado, hijo del Marques de Caflete, fue alia, y de- 
lante de un .escribano se decian palabra de cas- 
arse, y poder para traer dispensation para efec- 
tuarlo. 10 Esto Ueg6 a la noticia de la Duquesa, 
que lo tom6 con mucho sentimiento, y prendieron 
a don Hurtado y le tienen con dos guardas en 
casa de un alcalde de Corte, y enviaron otro al- 
calde al monasterio para que guardase a la dicha 
dona Maria, que nadie la hable ni la pueda dar ni 
recibir de ella recaudos ni dadivas, y se puso pen a 
a la Duquesa y al Duque su hijo para que no 
puedan ir alia. Dicese que la Duquesa mostraba 
poca voluntad & la hija y queria que fuese reli- 
giosa, y por no quererlo ser, la trataba con aspe- 
reza, y no le daba lo que habia menester, y fue 
necessario acudir al consejo para que la mandase 
dar aUmentos ; y este rigor ha sido causa de lo 
que ha sucedido y querer la Duquesa casar otra 
hija menor con grande dote ; y ha mandado 8. M. 
que no se escriba sobre este negocio, lo que hace 
creer tendrtf efecto el casamiento." " 

Figueroa also tells of this proposed marriage : 

"Mientras atendia a esto, se le recreci6 una 
ocasion de gravissimo cuidado. Esto fu6 el tra- 
tado casamiento du su mayorazgo con Dona Maria 
de Cardenas, hija de los Duques de Maqueda y 
Najera. Hizieronse de la otra parte para impe- 
dirle las diligencias possibles, (por tener ya de 
otro matrimonio hijo varon sucesor de su casa y 
estado), no solo en Espana con su Magestad, 
sino en Roma con el Pontifice, de quien pendia 
la dispensacion del parentesco que avia entre 
los dos." " 



If we examine the story which Menandro re- 
lated to Damon, in the Conettante Amarilis, we 
find that it corresponds closely to the above. He 
says he formerly took pleasure in entertaining with 
music and celebrating in verse, the fair shepherd- 
esses of the Manzanares, but never was his heart 
touched by love — a rather remarkable statement 
when we remember that he had already been 
twice married, and had a son. He continues : 
' ' Passing from one village to another, I happened 
to hear of the beauty and perfection of my cousin 
Amarilis. In strict confinement, owing to the 
wishes of her family, she was honoring a small 
place, etc." 18 He determined to go and see her 
and his joy and delight knew no bounds when he 
could ' ' pelar la pava ' ' at her window. ' ' I went 
to see her frequently, but the novelty and conver- 
sation of the guest caused some disturbance in 
the neighbouring farm houses, so the last time, 
hastening our intentions, we solemnly promised 
each other the faith of man and wife, and 
thereupon, the sun which nourished my life, 
was hidden." " Cabrera de Cordoba says that 
don Hurtado went to the convent at Torrijos, 
where dona Maria de Cardenas was confined, and 
before a notary, they mutually made a promise of 
marriage. 

Menandro continues: "Finally, when the af- 
fair was known, her relatives, for certain reasons, 
began to destroy the marriage bond, asking our 
supreme shepherd (the King) to proceed against 
me with all severity, for what I had attempted." 1B 
They were both put in confinement and he tells 
Damon that the moon has sixteen times shown its 
face full since his troubles began. 16 Cabrera de 
Cordoba's account of the discovery of their re- 
lations is dated September 29, 1607, and the 
action of the Constante Amarilis is supposed to 
take place after a lapse of sixteen months or 
about March, 1609. This corresponds to the 
date March 29, 1609, given by Figueroa in 



9 He was born at Valladolid, which is situated on the 
river Pisuerga. 

10 This was necessary because they were cousins. 

11 Belcuriones de los cosas sucedidas en EspaMa, 1599-1614, 
p. 316. 

u Heehos de Don Garcia Hurtado de Meadow, Madrid, 
1613, p. 322. 



13 Ed. 1781, p. 33, ibid. According to Cabrera de Cor- 
doba, Melaciones, p. 316, this "small place" was Torrijos. 
It is a small town near Toledo, and from the beginning 
of the sixteenth century belonged to the Dukes of 
Maqueda. 

"Ibid., p. 35. "Ibid., p. 35. 

w Ibid., p. 36. 
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ffechos de Don Garcia de Mendoza " as the date 
of the marriage of Juan Hurtado with his cousin. 
We have already seen that Cabrera de Cordoba 
speaks of the hostility of dona Maria's family to 
the match and says that when their love was dis- 
covered, both parties were kept closely guarded, 
while the lady's family appealed to the King for 
aid. 

Near the close of the Gonstante Amarilis, ls we 
read that Menandro's troubles are about at an 
end. "In the meantime, the father of Menandro, 
a famous shepherd, whose valiant sword pene- 
trated with rare glory the two extremes of the 
world, 19 petitioned the Supreme Priest (the Pope) 
to remove the bar of relationship which hindered 
the happy marriage of Menandro and Amarilis, 
and after some difficulty, so just a petition was 
granted." The Temporal Power (the King) had 
to yield to the Spiritual Power (the Pope) and so 
the confinement of the lovers ceased and their 
marriage was expected without delay. 20 Great 
was the joy of Menandro and Amarilis when they 
saw an end to their misfortunes, and then fol- 
lowed the congratulations and the visits of rela- 
tives and of those in Menandro's service. 

Cabrera de Cordoba in a letter dated Madrid, 
April 11, 1609, gives the following account of 
the marriage : 

"El casamiento de don Hurtado, hijo del 
Marques de Cafiete, se hizo en Barajas, 21 asistiendo 
los de la casa de Demos como deudos, con la hija 
de la Duquesa de Najera ; aunque la madre lo ha 
procurado impedir y contradecir la dispensacion, 
y cuando no ha podido mas, en lugar de librea, 
ha dado & sus criados luto, y se ha mandado d, los 
casados se vayan a residir en Argete, lugar del 
Marques, hasta ver si se pueden reducir en la 
gracia de la Duquesa." M 

The account given by Figueroa in his life of Don 
Garcia de Mendoza 23 is substantially the same. 

La Constante Amarilis is filled with lavish 
praise of Figueroa's patron, and contains many 
veiled allusions to the great deeds of D. Juan 
Hurtado' s father. By means of a dream, he 

» Ed. Madrid, 1613, p. 321. U P. 277. 

19 This praise is due to Don Garcia' s victories over the 
Araucanians in Chile and his viceroyship in Peru. 
28 La Constante Amarilis, p. 278. 

21 Barajas is a small town in the province of Cnenca. 

22 Relational, p. 367. 2S Hechos, p. 321. 



tells of the heroic achievements of Menandro's 
noble ancestors against the Araucanians : 

" Fueron, vieron y vincieron ; alcanzando en 
diferentes batallas gloriosos trofeos, fixando el 
estandarte de Austria en los encumbrados cerros 
jamas domados, y poniendo con heroica virtud, 
los invencibles plantas sobre los essentas cer- 
vices." 24 

These allusions to Don Garcia de Mendoza serve 
to strengthen the identity between Menandro and 
Don Juan Hurtado de Mendoza. Besides, we 
know that this nobleman was for a number of 
years a patron of Figueroa, for he dedicated to 
him the first edition (1612) of his epic, Espana 
Defendida, and the Madrid edition (1616) of the 
Hechos de Don Garcia de Mendoza. 

J. P. WlCKEESHAM CeAWFOED. 

University of Pennsylvania. 



MACBETH'S "unmannerly breech' d with 
gore." 

In Macbeth, n, iii. 122 : 

their daggers 
Unmannerly breech' d with gore, 

the interpretation of breech' d that appears now to 
be most commonly accepted is, ' covered as with 
breeches.' This is the meaning assigned to the 
word in this passage in the Oxford Dictionary, but 
neither there nor, so far as I know, by any editor 
of Shakespeare, is an example cited of a similar 
use by any other writer, or in any other passage 
of Shakespeare. It is generally held that Shake- 
speare invented the metaphor for this special pas- 
sage, as in keeping with the strained language of 
Macbeth throughout the speech. That Shake- 
speare did not here invent a new use of the word 
will, I think, be clear from the following passage 
in " The eiule ConuersaUon of M. Stephan Guazzo 
". . . the first three [books] translated out of 
French by G. pettie [the fourth out of the Italian 
by Bartholomew Young], London, Thomas East, 
1586 " (it is as well to give the context in full) : 

24 Constante Amarilis, pp. 125-126. 



